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«‘ There’s beauty all around our daily paths, 


If but our watchful eyes 
Would trace it midst familiar things, 
And through its lowly guise.” 


So sang the sweetest of female writers ; she who looked 
into her own heart, and from its pure casket, gave us the 
brightest gems of imagination and of thought. Who does 
not see it ?— who does not feel it? There can be no heart 
so cold that it has not often acknowledged tnat there is, in 
life, much poetry which has never been written or told, — 
which does not often thrill] with emotions, which it can never 
express. The heart is like some harp, which a master’s touch 
can awaken to the proudest, loftiest harmony, but whose 
strings will vibrate with soft and tremulous melody beneath | 
the zephyr which floats over its cords. Great and insulated) 
events awaken us to deep and more definable feeling ; they 
are the master’s touch. The thousand little things, the) 
“beauty all around our daily paths,”’ those slight occurrences 
which many fail to observe, are the soft vibrations of the 
breeze which sweeps over it. It is a pleasing study, for 
those who love to speculate upon such subjects, rather than 
to mingle in the turmoil of life, to mark the thousand ways! 
in which this unwritten poetry of the heart springs forth to! 
life and being; and to note those national, sectional differ-| 
ences, which distinguish one portion of human nature from 
another. Goldsmith most beautifully illustrates this idea. 

The soft and effeminate Italian, dwelling amid music and 
song, in the light of his green vales and sunny skies, and 
the hardy Swiss, Who"toils among the barren mountains 
which echo his wild and patriotic songs, stand side by side, | 
and we almost feel that thought, and emotion, and principle 
itself, owe their origin to the different combinations of the 
elements around us. If we dwell amid flowers, and sun-| 
shine, amid all which speaks to the imagination and the! 
heart, these become unnaturally excited, — we feel, rather} 
than reason, and from natural indolence, we learn to shun|| 
the effort which reason requires, as much as we court the!) 
impulsive movement of the affections. ‘Where rougher} 
climes, a ruder race”’ display, the contrast to this cannot| 
fail to strike us most forcibly. The substance of human) 
nature becomes less maleable, there is a rigidity, a sternness, 
and fixedness of principle, a predominance of reason over| 
the heart, which we do not observe in the former. And there 
is, too, less of the beauty and poetry of action, which flows| 
out so spontaneously there. I was speaking of this subject, | 
some time since, to a friend with whom I had been partici-| 
pating in the festivities of a gay bridal. There was none of| 
the severe simplicity of ceremony and arrangement, with 
which it would have passed off in our plain, republican New|| 





| 


England; but all the pomp and circumstance, all the beauty || 
with which poetic fancy could invest it. The pale, pure 
orange flower ever gleams in the hair of the bride, and the 
bridal veil falls over a brow seldom less than beautiful. 
There is another custom, which I believe is peculiar to the| 
place, that of bearing a young bride to the grove in her 
wedding attire; and there is something in such a sight! 
which must affect deeply the most heartless. Some months| 
since, I stood by the bier of a young bride. She had been | 
lovely in life, and there was a sculpture-like beauty in the| 
marble face before me, a solemn loveliness in the rigid | 
countenance, which spoke more forcibly to my heart, than | 


it could have done when animated with the changing ex-)| 
pressions of life, for it told of a far. far land. I had expected || 


to see her arrayed in the simple robe with which we dress} 
the dead, and to feel alone in the presence of the mighty| 


a | 
conqueror who sways his sceptre over ail. I was ushered| 


into a large gloomy room, —long wax candles shed a flick-|| 


ering light through the apartment,—and the deep and 


‘gloom and silence of the room, the rigid features of the dead, 


jthese, and many others, they remain distinct from the Ameri- 


i 


T 


|strong under-eurrent, which threatens“to sweep away every | 


|South; and that there, is some truth in the assertion, that 


jimportant points of difference, those “ patriarchal institu- 
\tions,’’ the discussion of which has excited so much rancour 


smothered sobs of the mourners, were all which broke its 
silence. I went with others to Jook upon the dead, and I 
shall never forget my surprise, or the strange and singular 
emotions which that view excited. Stretehed upon her bier 
lay the young bride, who, a little time before, had been ani- 
mated with life and joy. The rich and costly robe which 
she had worn upon her wedding day, enveloped her figure, 
and her pale hands, with their glittering jewels, were clasped 
upon her breast ; while the orange blossom shone among her 
dark locks, and the veil, with its gaudy folds, fell beside her. 
It was a lovely, yet a mournful sight, to see her arrayed in 
the habiliments of joy ; and lying in her still calm beauty, 
in the embrace of death, —the bride of the grove. The 


the low solemn chant of the priest, and the noiseless cere- 
monies of the Catholic burial service, when contrasted with 
the severe simplicity of the Protestants, produce an effect 
which it is impossible to forget. 

A young child is always carried to the grave in the robe 
in which it was christened; and fresh white flowers are 
strown upon its coffin. What can be more appropriate, or 
more beautiful? It lays down in its innocence and beauty, 
like a young flower broken by some rude wind, and our grief 
for its loss is tempered by the thought, that it has escaped 
the snares and toils to which humanity is subject; that its 
young spirit has flown back, unsullied by sin, to the immac- 
ulate Being from whom it emanated. It is tothe French 
part of the population alone that these customs belong; and in 


cans, who have almost all settled here within a few years. 
Nothing has surprised me more, during a few months 
residence in this South-Western extremity of our great 
country, than the incorrect ideas which prevail among the 
great mass of the people of New England, with regard to 
this country ; and the little knowledge the people of the 
North and South have of each other. I speak, of course, of 
the inhabitants generally. It is, however, less painful to 
note the ignorance, than the prejudice, of those who are 
bound together by so many common ties. You will hear a 
Southerner lament the stern and unjust prejudices of the New 
Englander, against the general character of the inhabitants 
of the South, their manners, customs, and institutions, as if 
he believed himself entirely free from the error which he 
condemns in another; and the next moment, perhaps, he will 
tell you of the penuriousness, the bigotry, and the narrow- 
ness of feeling, which distinguishes the New Englander. 


in the South, after knowing something of the elements of 
society, that I became equally certain that this unhappy 
prejudice is confined to no particular section, that it is not a 
mere ripple upon the surface of waters usually calm, but a 


vestige of peace and harmony. I ‘believe, however, that it 
is a more dangerous sentiment at the North, than at the 


we are a stern and unyielding people, as well in our preju- 
dices as our principles, —to say nothing of those great and 





at the North and South. There are many things which 
come under observation, even in the narrow sphere in which 
|females move, which serve very plainly to indicate the little 
‘correct knowledge which the great mass of New England 
people possess of Southern life and manners, at least as far 





;south as this, where the evils we deplore are so little modified. 
It is very common, at the North, to hear the inaction and 
jindolence of Southern ladies spoken of; but it requires only 
la correct knowledge of the subject to remove an idea so 
junfounded. And could the females of the North be placed, 
for a few months, exactly in the situation of a Southern| 
housekeeper, I believe there would be few who would be 














willing to exchange situations with them. They have, it is 
true, large establishments, and many servants ; but one who 
knows any thing of the habits and condition of the slaves, 
will see that they have, with all this, much anxiety and 
trouble. The slaves arevicious to an extent, which one who 
does not know them, cannot dream of. Every thing of the 
slightest value must be locked up, and 2 large bunch of keys 
is an indispensable appendage to. girdle of the house- 
keeper. You must watch them, afi inspect your work in 
every stage of its progress, or prepare yourself for disap- 
pointment. These vices are the necessary consequences of 
their situation ; and as such, they merit our pity rather than 
our blame; but that they actually exist, no one can doubt, 
who has had the least opportunity of knowing them. Their 
moral sense is abused and degraded, till they are hardly 
capable of judging between right and wrong. 

A Southern housekeeper never, it is true, performs a 
menial service; her labor is of the head, a constant toil 
with those around her, —and effort of no other kind can be 
as wearisome and vexatious as this. Through all the 
Southern States the population is sparse, and except in large 
towns and cities, the most wealthy have not the facilities for 
the accomplishment of the thousand things which come 
more directly into the sphere of a gentlewoman. Every 
lady must be her owp seamstress, — must not only make 
and arrange her own attire, but direct that for her servants ; 
and all those who are employed about the house, are well 
dressed, and at their places of amusement even eleg@filly so. 
With all this to direct and do, a Southern house-keeper can- 
not be as indolent as we have supposed. One thing is uni- 
versally conceded by every stranger, that the Creole ladies 
become the most devoted wives and mothers in the world. 
They are domestic evéerftoa fault. It may,in part, originate 
from this, that they seldom, perhaps never I may say, devote 
their leisure to literary pursuits. They are as gay as youth 
and happiness can make them, before marriage, and after- 
wards their world is at home, — there the whole affection of 
their heart centres. They devote their youth, their beauty, 
their lives, a free, voluntary, joyful sacrifice to those they 
love, their husbands and their children. 

There are many other subjects upon which prejudice is as 
unfounded as this, and though trifling in themselves, they 
but help to make us look with less kindness and sympathy 
upon them, who, with all their faults, have too many claims 
jupon our affections, as common inhabitants with us of a 
jcountry we all love,—who possess many most admirable 





|| As a native of New England, I was aware that much of this||traits of which we are more destitute, —to merit less than 
jexisted there ; but it was only after a few months residence 


our respect and esteem. FLORENCE. 


Natchitoches, La., July, 1839. 


ROSCOE, 


BY LORD 





BROUGHAM. 





Mr. Roscoe was, in some respects, one of the most re- 
markable persons that have of late years appeared in either 
the political or literary world. Born in the most humble 
station, for his parents were menial servants in the fine 
country mansion which afterwards was his own, he had 
risen to the highest rank in a laborious and usefal pro- 
jfession, having become one of the most eminent of the 
| Lancashire solicitors —a class of practitioners distinguished 
among those of the kingdom at large, by great knowledge 
of their profession and admirable skill in the conduct of 
their clients’ affairs. Struggling with all the disadvantages 
of narrow circumstances, and of an education necessarily 
restricted, he had not only accomplished himself in the legal 
walks of his profession, but educated himself in more classical 
studies, so as to become a great proficient in pursuits seldom, 
if ever before, combined with the practice of an attorney. 

His taste was cultivated and refined by familiarity with 
Roman literature, and his mind was still further enriched by 
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a thorough acquaintance with the monuments of Italian | 
genius. He devoted himself, notwithstanding the constant) 
interruption of his business, to the study of all modern as | 
well as Latin poetry; and with the rare exception of Mr. | 
Mathias, it may be affirmed that no one on this side of the | 
Alps has ever been more intimately acquainted with the 
writers, especially the poets, of modern Italy. The natural | 
elegance of his mind, connected, in a great measure, with | 
his honest simplicity of character, and the unrufiled gentle-| 
ness of his bland and kindly temper, was soon displayed in | 
some poetical procuctions, among which his celebrated song 
on the early progress of the French Revolution acquired the 
greatest reputation. But he united with the exercise of this 
talent, a love of historical research, and an exercise of criti- 
cal power, which combined, with his personal resources, and 
his knowledge of languages, to form in him the most accom:| 
plished cultivator of literary amet d ne ever appeared on | 
any stage. - . 

Although it is by the productions of his pen that Mr. Ros-| 





coe’s name has been made famous throughout Europe, yet| 
were his merits and his claims to the gratitude of mankind 
of a more various kind. An ardent devotion, from pure 
principles, to the best interests of humanity, was the un- 
varying and constant guide of his public conduct, as the 
most strict discharge of every duty marked each step of his 
walk in private life. A solicitor in extensive practice, he 
was the advocate of all sound Jaw refurm. An attorney in 
the Borough Courts, he was the stern uncompromising enemy 
of chicanery, the fearless defender of the oppressed. A man 
of business, under a wealthy and powerful corporation, he 
was ever the implacable denouncer of jobs and abuses. A 
confidential adviser among the aristocracy of the most tory 


county in England, he was the most uncompromising enemy ||; 
“To The Unknown God,” 


of tyranny, the friend of the people, the apostle of even| 
domestic opinions. A leader among the parties who most 
gained by the war, he was throughout its whole course, 
the zealous preacher of peace, and standing high among 
the traders of Liverpool, and at the head of its society, he 
was the unflinching enemy of the African Slave Trade, the 
enth@@Astic advocate of its abolition. When he rose in 


fame and throve in wealth—when he became one of the} t 


great bankers of the place and was courted by all the lead-| 
ing men in its society — when his fame was spread over the | 
world, and his native town became known in many remote 
places, as having given him birth—when he was chosen 
to represent her in Parliament, and associated with the|| 
first statesmen of the age—this truly excellent person’s un-|| 
affected modesty, his primitive simplicity of manners never || 
deserted him. As his rise in life had been rapid and easy. | 
he bore his good fortune with an equal mind; and when the 
commercial distresses of the country involved his affairs in 
ruin, the clouds which overcast the evening of his days dis- || 
turbed not the serenity of bis mind; the firmness which | 
could maintain itself against the gales of prosperity, found | 
the storms of adverse fortune, though more boisterous, much 

louder in their noise, yet not at all deceitful, and really less || 
rude in their shock. His iatter years were passed in his| 
much loved literary leisure—consoled by the kindness of|| 
his friends —happy in the bosom of his amiable family — || 


universally respected by his countrymen—by all the wise || 
admired — beloved by all the good. 





ST. PAUL AND ARATUS, THE GREEK POET, 
** Por we are his offspring.’’ — Acts xvii. 28. i| 
Ir does not diminish aught from the interest of the charac- | 
ter and history of the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, that he | 


was a man, not only of “like passions,’”’ but also of like ||; 


tastes with us all: —it does not detract from the dignity or di- 
vinity of his mission or ministry, that the young, ardent, and | 
aspiring eleve of Gamaliel, was susceptible of the liveliest || 
admiration fur all that is beautiful and sublime in nature ; || 
for all that is splendid and transcendant in the achievements || 
of art, and for all that is lofty and magnificent in the ema- 
nations of the human intellect. We love to imagine and 
contemplate his character, when a pupil to one of the most 
celebrated rabbins of Jerusalem. And we believe there is 
nothing of irreverence or profanity in the suppositon, that 
while he was specially and critically conversant with all the 
dogmas and institutions of Moses, he was net at all ignorant 
of those of Solon, Lycurgus, and Socrates ; —that while his 
education particularly embraced a most intimate knowledge 
of Hebrew and sacred literature, it also extended to a) 


liberal acquaintance with that of Greece and Rome. llels. 


ithe Thad and Odyssy. 


|| we believe, has never been translated into English, and only 
||by Cicero himself, into the Latin. 


And j it is - something more than probable, that, while the| 
young Hebrew lawyer contemplated, with er hal 
miration, the sombre majesty of the author of “Job ;” or 


| 
felt his soul attuned to harmony at the mellifluous ine 


of the Royal Shepherd of Judea ; or followed, with delight, 

the elegant and sublime Isaiah, in all his inspired breathings ; | 
or listened, with a pensive, and sympathetic interest, to the 
querulous musings of the sensitive Jeremiah —he could, at 


| the same time, appreciate the genius and productions of their 


Grecian contemporaries, Hesiod, and the immortal author of| 
He was born at a time, when the| 
literature of Greece and Rome had reached its acme. Cicero} 
had been dead scarcely half a century ; and Virgil and Hor-| 
ace had but just left the stage ;—each and all bequeathing' 


| to the world, such specimens of literature, as will be admired 


and perpetuated as long as the memory of the Roman name 
shall endure. The Grecian language, particularly, had be-' 
come the lingua commuis of the world, and Athens its literary | 


emporium. No one of that age was esteemed a finished 


| scholar, unless he had completed his education in that an- 


cient seat of learning ; it became, therefore, the great school || 
of the world. Thither went Cicero, and there, also, gradu- 
ateg Virgil and Horace; and thither, too, went St. Paul, and| 


tor. °F hey are the immediate imbodiments of conception, 
and demand the highest efforts of genius. — All subsequent 
labor is quite mechanical, or bordering on it. After the 
model comes a mould, bearing its impression. Then from 
this mould is fashioned the cast, which is ever present to the 
artist’s eye while chiselling. Scattered about, were many 
marble blocks just from the quarry ; and many others but 
rudely wrought —an arm shadowed out here, and a leg there. 
In this, the form was faintly beaming forth into expression ; 
in that, it had come forth into its nearest proximity to life. — 
[ was attracted by a statue of Christ. The features were 
indeed heavenly. Before me, to be sure, was earthly mar- 
ble ; but all else earthly had been purged therefrom. The 
figure is gently bending ; its countenance is in repose ; the 
eyes are downward turned ; and the whole expression is of 
humility, but the humility of a celestial being. Fastening 
the eye upon it for a long time, the beholder seems advanced 
into the presence of high heaven-born qualities. These 
every-day schemes and pursuits have for a little while re- 
jlaxed their hold upon his heart. He is amazed at those 
mysterious powers of art, which can so vividily and impres- 
sively make a block of marble the visible home of noble and 
spiritual affections. How near may the creature approxi- 


“there, in the midst of Mars-hill,’”’ he gave the congregated || mate to the Creator! He may go quite up to that mysterious 


and astonished philosophers and skeptics of Athens, such a 
specimen of powerful logic and forensic eloquence in their 
own tongue, as left them and us an indubitable evidence, 
that the bold “ setter forth of strange gods,” could use the lJan- 


guage of Homer, as familiarly and as chastely as any one 
that ever sat in a professor’s chair in their boasted city. It | 


was on this occasion — when, with an adroitness of temerity, 


‘and a fortuitous felicity of effect, he laid hold of their super- 


stitions, and laying his hand, as it were, upon their altar, 
announced himself as his am- 
bassador —that he employed a quotation frum the Phenomena 
of Aratus ; who was “one,” he said, “ of their own poets ; ” | 
and who flourished something more than two centuries be- 
fore the apostle’s day. 

Thinking that it might interest some of our young readers, 
to see this quotation in the connection from which it was 
aken, and in which it stands with other words of the same 
poet, we present them with the following translation of 2|| 
part of the introduction to his Phaenomena ; a work which, |i 


} 


** From Jove we sprang, whom we mortals should ne’er 
Leave unsung. Of Jove the public walks are 
Full and councils all of men ; — both the sea 
And shore are full of him. From Jove comes all i} 
That we enjoy ; for we are his offspring, 
Ever gracious to mankind, with heavenly signs 
He marks each genial season ; and mindful | 
Of their weal, he wakes them to cheerful toil. 
Ile shows, too, what time the glebe is ready 
For the ox and polished share ; — what hours are 
Fittest to entrench young plants, and to sow 
All kinds of grain. He has e’en stereotyped * | 
The heavens with discriminating stars, 
As signs for man; and noted all the year 
With those constellations which should teach him 
The proper otlice of each hour, and when 
All things would take deep root and flourish well. 
as therefore, the Alpha and Omega, 

They propitiate with unceasing g'fts. 


Hail, Father! Great Wonder, Benefactor, 
And Primogenitor of man! Hail, ye | 
Genve muses all! And while I essay 
To sing the stars — if man may venture thus — 

Guide to its end my song.” [Literary Gemina. 








* The translator would make the art of stereotyping somewhat more 
uncient than we had supposed. He has used the word in a figurative 
sense, to be sure, but the prototype must exist before the figure. — 8, w. Mm.) 


| young Fitzroy. 
| . . . * 
father was alive, a young Austrian nobleman, Private Secre- 
|jtary to Prince Esterhazy, proposed to her, but her father 





sect i} 
| 


; } 
THE STUDIO OF THORWALDSEN. 

My cicerone led the way, and in a few minutes we were 

in the workshop of the greatest living sculptor. He was not 

iimself present. He has given up hard or constant labor ; 


id age forbids it. Now and then he gives some finishing 


strokes. By his pupils a statue or a group is carried up|| 
ilmost to the point of life. It is there left by them, and the 
chisel of the master comes. The pupils sculpture it for the 
multitude ; Thorwaldsen for connoisseurs, and for immor- 
tality. I was much interested in wandering through his} 
five or six rooms. They were crowded with artistical objects|| 
in curious forms. In one apartment were several clay mod-|| 


| line that separates life from that which is just 4elow, just less 
than life. He can endow the stone with an intellect anda 


heart. He can enliven it with thoughts and with passions. 
He can make it meditate, and love, and fear, and hope, and 
hate. He can only not make it breathe. 

In an adjacent room was a statue of a Russian princess, 
and one of the most beautiful works of the kind which I 


jhave lately seen. It was also completely cleaned of every 
thing material. Never was there more admirable skill of 
jartist. How delicately and dexterously were intellect and 
| feeling with each other interwrought, and there intermingled! 


Among a hundred other objects of interest, was the bust 
of Thorwaldsen. It reminded me of the features of Franklin. 
It had their philosophic calmness; their kind, manly, honest 
expression. It represents the artist at the age of sixty. 
Covered with years and fame, Thorwaldsen is about to re- 


‘tire to Copenhagen, the place of his nativity: the city may 


| well rejoice, as indeed she has often done in the fame of this 
illustrious son. — Bentley’s Miscellany. 





Tue LATE Baron ne Roruscuixp left two daughters. Each 
have a fortune of 150,000/. dependent on the consent of their 


|| brother, Baron Lionel de Rothschild. to their marriage. One 
lof them, I believe, is married to Montfiore, late Sheriff of 


London, a Hebrew gentleman of great wealth and respecta- 


|| bitity. The Rothschilds move in the very first circles in 
|| London, and thus Miss Rothschild became acquainted with 


He was formerly in the army. When her 


declared she should marry none but one of the Jewish faith. 

When Miss Rothschild determined to marry Mr. Fitzroy, 
she went to see the Archbishop of Canterbury, and told him 
that she wished to become a Christian. His Grace inquired 


||into particulars, and then very properly told her that he did 
|}not consider a love affair sufficient reason for her aban- 


doning her religion. She is said to have assured him that 


1. . . . . 
|/it had long been her intention to become a Christian, and 


that her family were well aware of it. On this, the Arch- 
bishop said that, if it appeared her sincere desire to become 
a Christian, from conviction, he had no alternative but to 


;accept and baptize her. He communicated with her family, 
||and it appears that she had informed them of her intention. 
|The marriage was private, and unattended by any of her 


family. Her brother has the power of withbolding the for- 


jtune left to her by her father, but it is not expected that he 


will do more than have it so settled upon herself and her 


‘children as to prevent the chance of her husband squan- 


dering it. It is expected, also, that her family will shortly 
receive her. Should she become a British Peeress, as is 


;|likely in the course of time, she will be the first Jewess who 


has ever been in a like situation. 


Mr. N. P. Wix1Is, in one of his letters from London, says : 


‘Three persons out of four who have spoken to me of Mr. 


Webster, take him to be the Noah Webster of the Dictionary.” 





Hocarta’s Oprnton or Genius. —‘ I know of no such thing 


j|as genius,” said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper ; “ genius is 
These are the first visible manifestations of the sculp-|/ nothing but labor and diligence.” 
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SECOND VOLUME OF THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. | 
Ovr present number concludes the first volume of the}} 
Boston Weekly Magazine. This volume may be regarded | 
as a specimen of the general manner in which the work will 
hereafter be conducted. It is our intention, however, to| 
afford it many improvements, in accordance with our in-| 
creased means and facilities of publication. 
The future contents of the Magazine will consist, as for-| 
merly, both of original and selected matter; but we shall || 
carefully avoid republishing articles with which the public)| 
have already become familiar. Hence, our subscribers will 
obtain reading matter which is new, even in our selections. 
The quantity of our original articles will be somewhat || 
increased, as we have had promises of contributions from) 
many ladies and gentlemen of excellent literary taste, who| 
have not yet written for our pages. We have also been|| 
assured of the continuance of favors from our former con) 





We intend, likewise, to discuss a wider range of subjects’ 
in our editorials, and to furnish a more perfect record of im-||j 
portant items of news. The latter will be condensed as much | 
as language will allow, without omitting important facts. 

Our paper will be entirely free from political controversy ; 
though we may occasionally comment upon some of the, 
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asked at the most unseasonable hours, both early and late, | 


|| for breakfast, dinner, and supper; and in the course of ten 
{| minutes have always been supplied with a beefsteak, potatoes, || 


|| bread and cheese, butter, eggs, and tea or coffee ; the beds 
‘have been clean, and whenever I asked for two or three | 
ll towels instead of the one placed in the room, they have been }| 
furnished without any hesitation or extra charge. Al! that 
|a traveller requires is a sufficient knowledge of the world, 
/to prevent his mistaking manners for intention ; and a sufli-| 
cient fund of good temper in himself to keep him from being 


lirritated by trifles. Upon entering or driving up to a tav- 


ern, the landlord will sometimes continue smoking his pipe 
without noticing your entrance ; and if you ask whether you 
can have dinner, you may be told “dinner is over, but I 


guess you can have something.” If you are true John Bull, 


you will fret and sulk; and silently comparing this with 


ithe bustling attention and empressment of* an English waite 


or boots, you walk about by yourself, chewing the bitter cud 


of wrath: but if you are a traveller, or formed by nature to}| 


|become one (which John Bull is not,) you will take this re- 


i|ception as you find it, and as the usage of the country, and| 


in a few minutes he of the pipe will be assisting to arrange 


|| your baggage, to dry your wet great coat, and a tolerable 


\dinner will be in preparation. Such is the state of things 
jin the North, what it may be in the South and W; est, I;have | 
lyet to learn.” ‘ 


ae | 
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| WEEKLY RECORD. 
| 





Literary.—Lea & Blanchard have just publisned “ The 
Naval Foundling,” a sea story, by the author of “Tough 
|Yarns.” For sale by Weeks & Jordan. 

Willis says that Mrs. Hill’s beautiful “Flower Waltzes,” 
of which he,carried over a few copies, have excited some 


| wonder as American compositions. He says, likewise, that 


Lover, the author of “Irish Sketches,” &c., talks of coming 
to the United States, to try his profession of miniature painter. 
The most fashionable song of the day, he tells us, is called 
“Ruth,” and is a kind of recitative of the passage in Scrip- 
ture, “ Where thou goest I will go,” ete. 

The Annual Commencement at Harvard University, took 
place on Wednesday. The degree of A. B. was conferred 
on sixty-one graduates. 


r|| The publication of Niles’ Weekly Register, has been re- 


commenced. 
| Domestic. — Official notice has been given, that the sixth 
instalment of the Neapolitan Indemnity, amounting to 
'$220,416, will be paid to the respective claimants, at the 
Bank of America, on and after the fifth of September next. 
In Illinois, which has little short of half a million of in- 
habitants, and more than thirteen hundred miles of canal in 





Mr. Murray embarked at Liverpool, and after a dangerous | 
land protracted voyage, in which most of the cargo was| 
thrown overboard, and a month spent at Fayal to repair | 


progress, there are men living who can recollect the time 
when there was not a single Anglo-American in Illinois. 
Among these is Col. Menard, of Kaskaskia, whose name 
was given to a new county by the Legislature. He saw the 


most useful subjects of political discussion, we shall avoid) |damages, arrived at New York. Thence he took a rapid tour} ifirst steamboat ascend the Mississippi river. 


takiyg sides with any party. 


| through the Northern States, and then started for the West. 


The annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 


While we aree mploy ed in furnishing entertainment to our); | During his stay there he spent a part of the summer among ition, took place at Springtield, on Thursday last. The intro- 


readers, we shall carefully endeavor to make the whole con-|| 
ducive to the moral and religious welfare of society ; and 
we shall publish nothing which can give offence to the most 
refiued moral sensibility. 

The city of Boston has always taken a high rank in the 
literary world, and it is our aim to render the Magezine 
worthy of the place in which it is published. We shall 
spare no efforts to render our work equal to the best literary | 
periodicals of the day, both in its contents and in its style of 





publication. 

We are particularly anxious to render our periodical ac- 
ceptable and interesting to the female portion of the com- 
munity, whose liberal patronage, during,the past year, has 
been among the most encouraging circumstances that have 
attended our undertaking. 

We commence our new volume under very favorable 
auspices. We feel grateful for the encouragement we have 
received, and we shall endeavor to merit the approbation 
which has already been bestowed upon us. 

“Travers 1x Norta America, 1n 1834, 5, 6, 7, by the | 
Hon. Charles Augustus muaray. New York : Harper and 
Brothers.” ll 

Scareely is Capt. Marryatt’s work fairly before the public, 
when our eyes are greeted by a couple of volumes by another 
author —not a professed author, with an author’s weak at- 
tempts at smartness and witty remark, and quips and con- 
trivances to make his book saleable; but a very easy gentle- | 
manly sort of man, a sprig of the nobility, who appears to 
have been very well satisfied with himself, and disposed to 
be well satisfied with all about him. His book furnishes, 
on the whole, rather an amusing example of the good nature 
and nvnchalance with which real inconveniences can be 
passed off with a joke or a smile, instead of a growl and a 
quarrel. Genteel good nature, and an exalted opinion of the | 
family of the Murrays, seem to be his chief characteristics, 
though he has too much good sense to say much of the latter. 
Possessing such qualities, his views of our country are of 
course favorable, and he thus remarks on the accounts of 
previous travellers who have found fault with our tavern 
accommodations : 

“ Another thing I am also bound in candor to say, namely, 
that the descriptions hitherto given by travellers, of the/| 
accommodations at the taverns in the more remote parts of 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


the country, have been highly colored to their disadvantage. | 
In travelling for the last fortnight with my own horse and 


lavail themselves of its contents. 
Why would it not be a still farther improvement upon this || 


ithe moral improvement of society. 


j mischief might be nipped in the bud! If all this were done, | 





ithe Pawnees. Returning to St. Louis, he descended to New 
Orleans, int took passage to Havana. From thence sail- 


ling to Charleston, S. C., he travelled though the Southern 
States back to New York. He had, therefore, a very good | 
opportunity to observe the manners and customs of the| 
| different parts of the country, and though his distingué habits | 
;and carelessness have led him into some amusing blunders, 
he has given a very agreeable record of what he has seen, || 


without lumbering his book with dry statistics or stupid and 


}absurd speculations. 


Post Orrice Customs.— We would respectfully ask of the 


members of the Post Office Department, whether it be one| 
of the rules of this department, that all the post-masters of || 


small villages, in the country, shall be permitted to open 
newspapers and read them before they deliver them to sub- 
scribers? If this be one of the post office regulations, we, 
will not enter a complaint against the particular individuals 


|who are guilty of the practice, but we will endeavor to ob- 


tain some reformation of these abuses by appealing to the 


|heads of the department. We are well aware that the in-|| 
‘come of a post office, in a village of a few hundred inhabi- 


tants, cannot be very great; and perhaps their post-masters 
|may be permitted to open and read all papers and periodicals, || 
as one of the perquisites of their office. 

Perhaps, likewise, this practice may be allowed as one 
of the means of diffusing information among the people. || 
If there be but half a dozen newspapers taken throughout | 
the village, it may be well for the post-master, and the 
loafers who happen to be assembled at the office, when the 
mail arrives, to open each package, and read their contents 
for the benefit of the village among whose inhabitants the || 
news will be immediately circulated. Sometimes the post-|| 


master takes the liberty of lending the paper to his friends|| 


and neighbors, before he gives it up to the subscriber. This 
practice is still better, as it enables a still greater number to 


custom, for the post-master to open and read private letters. 
as soon as they arrive, for the edification of gossips, and for 
How many conspiracies | 
against public morals and the peace of the neighborhood | 
might thereby be brought to light, and how much serious| 


|ductory lecture was delivered by R. Rantoul, Jr. 

The Mobile papers notice an unusual excitement, in that 
community, on account of certain reported defalcations by 
the under officers of the Branch of the State Bank. 

A batile has taken place between the Ridge and the Ross 
party, anong the Cherokees, in which John Ross and about 
|| seventy others were slain. “ 

In Springfield, Vermont, an epidemic, accompanied with 
|| symptons of the Asiatic cholera, has broken out, and hard- 
| ly a‘family has escaped. 

| Twobattles have been fought between the Cherokees and 
\the Teran troops, in both of which the Indians were defeated. 

Hon. Artemas Ward, Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in this Commonwealth, has resigned his office. 

TheNew Hampshire Legislature have appointed a State 
'Geologist for three years, at $3,000 per annum. 

Thenews from Cape Florida informs us that the Indians 
jin the South are entirely out of ammunition. 
| It iscomputed that there are ten thousand persons confined 
‘in the various prisons in the United States. 
| Thefeverin New Orleans, according to the latest accounts, 
‘has asumed a milder type. 
| Big Kettle, one of the Seneca chiefs died, near Buffalo, 

‘aged fifty-five years. 


} 
| 
} 








} 


\ Fortign. — The latest accounts from Mexico state that 
Santa Anna was driven from the Presidential chair, and Gen- 
eral Bravo is elected to fill the vacancy. The New Orleans 
| Bee doubts the statement. 
|| A Mexican paper publishes the correspondence. between 
|| Col. Bee and Gen. Victoria, commandant of Vera Cruz. 
Gen. Victoria was required not to receive Col. Bee as an 
agent of Texas, but whatever communication he had to 
}make,must be in the character of a commission from the 
irevoltel colonists of Texas. Recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Texas was refused, and Col. Bee was required to 
|re-ermtark in the first vessel, sailing from Vera Cruz. 

The Queen of Great Britain, according to the gossip of 
ithe dar, has erased Sir Robert Peel’s name from the Palace 
book. It is thought that Sir Robert will probably survive 
the disgrace. 

Several changes are expected in government. Lord Dur- 
ham aad his lady are at Cowes, and a new governor general 
will pobably be sent out to Canada. 





we should have less reason to complain, since in that case. | 


all persons would be taxed their mite for the public edifica-| 


waggon, I have stopped at three or four different Places in|ition. But we do not think it just and equal, that this tax| 
the course of each day, and have gone through a great por-|! should fall almost entirely upon the editors and publishers | 


tion of the most unsettled country in New York, Vermont, | 


and New Hampshire: in many instances the taverns have 
been very small; but I have never had reason to complain 


jof newspapers. 





Tue Lapy’s Boox for September, is received, with plates 


of want of cleanliness, good victuals, or civility. I havejlof the fashions, and a fine engraving. 


Theusual riots which take place in Ireland, on July 12th, 
the anniversary of the battle of Boyne, have not occurred 
this year. 

The Journal des Debats, a leading ministerial journal of 
Paris,arges the recognition of the independence of Texas 
by theFrench government. 

A great fire has lately taken place at St. Johns, (N. B.) 
more devastating than the late conflagration at Eastport. 





“* 
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ee eee eens — 
TASSO’S SONNETS ||sars prisoners with my own hands on the day of Austerlitz ;| 

' | } 

in . » 7, » ” sé FT 'j ; , r| 
‘Tur Sonnets of Tasso, as well as his other published writings, are - was | who served you Hold! sy is well, very | 
generally remarkable for the reverence of his religious allusions. In jwell! Morio, I name you baron of the empire, and to that] 
the following stauzas, however, of which we present our readers with ||title I add a hereditary gift of five thousand francs a year.” 
a version by a correspondent, he somewhat deviates from his usual | Aee|amations rose anew from the soldiery. “ Ah, my em- 


ourse ; being le so, as L 3 t zg 1 a desire to ‘ , . ae 
course ; being led to do so, as Lord Byron thought, from a desire & |peror,” said Morio, “this is too great a sees Rieue Mick 


imitate an ode of Horace. This only can excuse the bold heathenism | ies f A | 
if will not play the usurer with your bounty. None of my} 


of the sentiment. — Eds. Boston Weekly Magazine. 


\|companions, while I have it, shall want food or clothing.” 
TO PHYLLIS. || Morio still lives. He only quitted the service when his| 


Translated from the Italian of Torquato Tasso, 


|| master fell, and, in spite of that change, Morio still enjoys 
||the emperor’s gift. He has kept his word to his companions. | 
Opt, Fill, che tuons ! odi, che’n gelo No old soldier in the department to which he has retired,| 


I) vapor di lassi converso piove! || , ; + ; 
eats oe phe | wants wherewithal to drink the health of Napoleon.” 


BY STEPHEN J. W. TABOR. 


Ma che curar dobbiam, che faccia Giove ? 





(tz 
Godiamo amando; e un dolce ardente zelo } : ecnateaice Denk ~ peeaanetsinggleck : | 

| Waren Washington was President of the United States, and | 
!| attending his public duties in Philadelphia, his agent sued a 
| man who was in debt to him, obtained judgment, and put 
\jthe debtor in jail; of all which Washington was ignorant. 
Che spera ¢ teme ; e, in aspettando il male, || The debtor supposing he had been so treated without the| 
Gili si fa incontro, e sua miseria aifretta. || snowledge of his noble-minded creditor, stated the case by 
i|letter, and, by next mail from Philadelphia, after his letter| 
!reached that city, he received an order for his release and 
|| full,discharge, with a severe reprimand of the agent. The! 
||poor debtor was restored to his family, which ceased not) 
llevery night to offer up fervent prayers for their beloved| 
'|Washington. Providence smiled on the man afterwards, 
jand he became able to pay the debt, and repaired to Mount 
|| Vernon on the return of its generous proprietor, with the 
||money which was due. Washington said, I have no demand 
jagainst you; I sent you a full discharge. But the man 
\|insisted on leaving the amount, which Washington at last 
'| received, and divided among the children of his old debtor. 


Godiam noi qui, s’egli é turbato in cielo. 


Queste gioje notturne in noi rinnove : 
Tema il volgo i suoi tuoni, e porti altiove 
Fortuna o caso il suo fulmineo telo. 


3en folle ed a sé stesso empio é colui 


Pera i) monde e rovini; a me non cale 
Se non di quel che pid piace e diletta ; 
Ché, se terra saré, terra ancor fui. 
Dear Phyllis, hark! in night’s dark skies 
‘The thunder roars, the lightning flies ; 
The clouds, condensed, in pearly showers, 
Ate falling on the summer flowers. 


But shall we care what Jove may do? 
Let him his wrathful way pursue ; 
While we are happy here on earth, 
And spend our days in love and mirth, 


Let him be angry in bis ire, 
And through the heavens launch his fire. 





Eweet Love shall be our happiness, 
His smiles shall our endearments bless, 
And midst the darkness of the night 
No thunder shall our souls affright. 
‘The vulgar may its falling dread, — 
We know its course by chance is led. 


DEXTERITY OF INDIAN THIEVES. 

Ir would be impossible to give an adequate notion of the 
\|craft and perseverance displayed by these robbers, in ascer- | 
'|taining the amount and exact position of any property they 
may covet ; and the almost incredible deceptions they practice 
on the possessors. Precautions are almost useless for the 
contrivances employed. Horses ever so securely picketed| 
and guarded, have been stolen from the midst of the camp;| 
| the whole property in a room or tent has been swept away, | 
without awaking the sleeping owner; nay, the very mattress | 
has been removed by a skilful thief, without disturbing the; 
\|slumbers of the officer by whom it was occupied. I witness-} 
led the performance of the last named feat when in Camp at} 
Trichnopoly, by one of the Colliris, a class of persons noied | 
||for their expertness.and adroitness as thieves. It was then 
performed for a wager, to convince an incredulous officer of 
the surprising dexterity of Indian thieves. When the officer’s 
breathing gave proof of his being in a sound sleep, the 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. ||Colliry entered the room steaithily as a cat, taking a small 

Arrer having gained the battle of Wagram, the Emperor |chafing dish on which he burned some intoxicating herbs, 
Napoleon established his head-quarters for a time at Schoen- |especially the seeds of the bang or hemp plant, which is 
brun, and there occupied himself, pending the negotiations |nearly as powerful a soporific as opium. He allowed the 
for his Austrian alliance, with reviewing his troops, and dis- |officer to inhale some of the stupifying fumes, and then 
tnibuting among them rewards and honors. One old and | gently tickled him with a feather ; as he mechanically shrunk 
brave regiment of the line was drawn out before him for | from the tickling, the thief adroitly pulled away the mattress, | 
this purpose, his custom being to examine every corps indi- | until he succeeded in removing it altogether, when he went out 
v idualfy, under the guidance of the officers. After having |of the room without being detected. — Thirty Years in India. | 
formed the regiment into columns, Napoleon entered among 
the ranks, and bestowed praises and decorations on all who DIETETICS. 
appeared worthy of them. Five hours he spent in this vccu-| OveRFEEDING is not the only error to which persons in| 
pation, and, at length, when he had satistied himself that no jeasy or comparatively easy circumstances are liable. Un- 
one man’gclaims had been overlooked, he finished by saying |derfeeding is also, from various causes, by no means un-| 


Ilow mad against himself is he, 





From hopes and fears who ne’er is free ; 
And thus provokes them to a strife, 
Which makes him lead a wretched life. 


While every hour to joy gives birth, 
Destruction may o’erwhelm the earth : 
Life, while it can, should be enjoyed, 
Since we are born to be destroyed. 
That dust, which under foot we see, 
‘That dust we were, and soon shall be. 





MISCELLANIES, 











aloud to the colonel, “ Now present to me the bravest soldier |common. Some having the evils of excess very strongly | 
in your whole regiment.’’ In some cases this might have |impressed on their minds, run to the opposite extreme, par-| 
been a difficult matter; it did not appear so now. The ticularly in the food which they order for their children. 
colonel, indeed, hesitated for a moment, but the question |Others, from an undue desire of saving, pinch themselves! 
was caught by the soldiers, and one universal answer came'jand their families to an injurious extent. The pleasure of, 
from the ranks. “ Morio! Corporal Morio!” was the cry.||reflecting on their self-denial reconciles them to the privation, | 
The colonel approved of the decision, and Morio was called,jand they look no farther. These persons must be informed 
forward. He was a man still young, but embrowned by ||that the moral feeling will have no effect whatever in making 
service, and he already wore on his person three badges of|\up fur the physical deficiency, or repairing its fatal conse- 
merit, and the cross of the Legion of Honor. Napoleon) quences. They will get thin-blooded, and become liable to} 
looked at him attentively. “Ah,” said he, “you have seen distressing ailments, and be cut off before their time, whether | 
service.” “Fifteen years, my emperor,” replied Morio;||the privation be for a good or a bad end; nor will the saved| 
“sixteen campaigns and ten wounds — not to speak of con-|;money be of one-tenth the avail in patching them up, which | 
tusions.” “How many great battles?” asked the emperor.|/it would have been in keeping them sound. Many persons, 
“Sire, I was at your heels at the Bridge of Arcola; I was |/also, from a principle of self-denial, or other mistaken views, 
the first man who entered Alexandria; it was I who gave||take too large a proportion of vegetable food, or adhere to it| 
you my knapsack for your pillow at the bivouac of Ulm, ‘alone, and deny themselves variety. Now, all of man’s 
when forty thousand Austrians capitulated ; I took five hus-! teeth, except eight, are of the kind invariably found in ani- 
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nals which live on flesh ; and the fair inference is, that he 
was in a large measure designed by nature to live on flesh 
too. He therefore contravenes nature, and subjects himself 
to all the appropriate punishments, if he does not eat flesh, 
jand that in sufficient quantity. As for variety, it is perhaps 
one of the most important principles in dietetics. Nature 
itself points it out to us, by making a too frequent repetition 


jof all except the simplest elements of diet disagreeable. 


| Many things at one meal are not desirable, though neither 
is the principle of one dish altugether a sound one. What is 
wanted is a variation to a certain extent in the diet of one day 
from the diet of another day. If this be attended to, a smaller 
iquantity of food will preserve the same degree of health. 








HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Broruers will generally be found strongly opposed to the 
slightest indecorum in sisters; and those who are ready 
enough to take advantage of freedom of manners in other 
girls, have a very strict notion, with regard to their own sis. 
jters. Their intercourse with all sorts of men enables them to 
judge of the construction put upon certain actions and modes 
lof dress and speech, much better than women can; and 


|jyou would do well to take their advice on all such points. ¢ 


So many temptations beset young men, of which’ young 
women know nothing, that it is of the utmost importance 
that your brothers’ evenings should be happily passed at 
|home, that their friends should be your friends, that their 
jengagements should be the same as yours, and that various 
innocent amusements should be provided for them in the 
family circle. — Young Lady’s Friend. 





Just Rerroor.— A woodman having been subpened as 
a witness, in a cause, pertinaciously insisted on some point 
which it was the object of the counsel to get over; the poor 
woodman answered every beguiling question by a plain 


jrepetition of the fact which he had at first stated. He was 


allowed to stand aside, and happy was he of this partial 
respite. His temporary quiescence was, however, soon 
broken in upon, by the leading barrister, in a cross-examina- 
tion, darting his fierce inuendo at him. ‘You, sir, with the 
jleather jacket, how much have you been paid for swearing 
in this cause?” The reply was tart and true, and redounded 
to the credit of our hero. “If you were no better paid for 
bawling and squalling than I am for swearing, you’d wear a 
jleather jacket too.”” The legal luminary was silenced. 








EPIGRAM. 
A BAKER once into his basket did peep, 
And perceiv’d a young child lying in it asleep; 
A wit, passing by, his astonishinent heeded, 
And archly observed, “ he found more than he kneaded.” 
The baker replied, ‘* nought on earth can be truer, 
For he who needs bread, needs no children, I’m sure.” 





Surewpness or Insanity.—One of the lunatics who was 
removed from the county prisons, to the hospital for the 
insane at Worcester, on its completion, was possessed of the 


\|1dea that he was the “True God,” and possessed of Almighty 


ipower. He had become much attached to a cat which had 
been his companion in the solitude of his cell, and when she 
afterwards died, he suspected that she had met with foul 
play, and clamorously reproached Dr. Woodward with having 
killed his cat. Dr. W., with that peculiar tact for which 
he is so remarkable, replied, “‘ What matters it if the cat is 





\|dead? If you are ‘ True God,’ a word will bring her back 
to life.” The maniac was posed, for a moment, but he im- 


mediately replied, “ Dr. Woodward, I am the true God, and 


||when I want my cat, I will call her.” He never alluded to 
||her afterward. 


PracticaL Wispom.—A merchant having sustained a 
considerable loss, desired his son not to mention it to any 
body. The youth promised silence, but at the same time 
requested to know what advantage could attend it. “If you 
divulge this loss,’”’ said the father, ‘‘ we shall have two evils 
to support instead of one—our own grief and the joy of our 
neighbors.” 





A man has started a paper in the state of Maine, to be 
issued “occasionally ;’? which is a great deal oftener, the 
editor says, than he shalt be able to get his pay for it. 
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